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If an artist, he reveals extraordinary, remote things in his
art, which in iridescent profusion embrace both the signifi-
cant and the banal, the lovely and the grotesque, the
whimsical and the sublime. If. not an artist, he is
frequently an unappreciated genius, a great man "gone
wrongJ, a sort of wise simpleton, a figure forc-psychological'
novels.
Although it is not altogether in the line of the intro-
verted intuitive type to make of perception a moral
problem, since a certain reinforcement of the rational
functions is required for this, yet even a relatively slight
differentiation of judgment would suffice to transfer in-
tuitive perception from the purely aesthetic into the moral
sphere. A variety of this type is thus produced which
differs essentially from its aesthetic form, although none
the less characteristic of the introverted intuitive. The
moral problem comes into being when the intuitive tries to
relate himself to his vision, when he is no longer satisfied
with mere perception and its aesthetic shaping and
estimation, but confronts the question: What does this
mean for me and for the world? What emerges from
this vision in the way of a duty or task, either for me or
for the world ? The pure intuitive who represses judgment
or possesses it only under the spell of perception never
meets this question fundamentally, since his only problem
is the How of perception. He, therefore, finds the moral
problem unintelligible, even absurd, and as far as possible
forbids his thoughts to dwell upon the disconcerting
vision. It is different with the morally orientated intuitive.
He concerns himself with the meaning of his vision; he
troubles less about its further aesthetic possibilities than
about the possible moral effects which emerge from its
intrinsic significance. His judgm'ent allows him to discern,
though often only darkly, that he, as a man and as a
totality, is in some way inter-related with his vision, that